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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
HOW TO MAKE SILK. 
‘* Now, uncle Thomas we are ready to hear the 


story you promised,” said William Bent. Here 
Anna, you may sit with me; this chair is big 
enough for us both. And now we will be as still 
as mice on a carpet.” 

‘¢ Uncle said he had a picture to show us,” 
said Mary Bent, ‘‘ and I like pictures almost as 
well as I do stories.” 

** Pictures,”’ repeated William in a very con- 
temptuous tone, ‘‘ what is a picture worth with- 
out a good story to explain it? I never look at 
the pictures in a book till I have read through all 
the stories;—so, Uncle, tell us the story, and 
then Mary may look at the picture as long as 
she pleases.” 

‘* The story I was intending to tell you, is not 
like those you read for amusement, my dear 
boy,” said Uncle Thomas. ‘‘I was intending to 
teach you how to make silk.” 

‘* How to make silk! O that will be capital. 
But, Uncle, can we make it, Mary, and Anna 
and I?” asked William eagerly. 

‘*VYou cannot make the silk into cloth, but 
you can feed the worms, and pick the leaves and 
weed the mulberry plants, and do a great deal 
that is necessary,’”’ said Uncle Thomas. 

‘©, then tell us all about it, do, dear Uncle,” 
cried all the children at once; ‘‘ we want to make 
silk.” 

“Softly, softly, my darlings, I have told you 
that in order to remember well what we learn, we 
must have some method, we must begin with the 
first simple facts of the case, and then we shall 
understand the subject as it is explained and en- 
larged upon. So instead of telling you at once 
how to make silk, I must first tell you how to 
raise mulberry trees, and how to feed the worms, 
andso on. Here is the picture I named to Mary. 
It is only a little sketch of the mulberry plant, a 
cocoon and silk worm; but as you have never 
seen any of these things, it may help you to com- 
prehend my story a little better, if you examine 
the picture now.” 

‘“The worm looks like a caterpillar,’’ said 
Anna. 

‘© And the cocoon like a bird’s nest,” said 
Mary. 

‘* And the bush is nothing but a bush, and 
looks like a gooseberry bush; why do they call it 
a tree?” said William. 

** Because the plant will grow to the height of 
a small tree, if it is allowed to shoot up without 
being trimmed,”’ replied Uncle Thomas. ‘‘ The 
Chinese mulberry is said to be the best for feed- 
ing worms; one pound of the leaves of this tree is 
equal to double that quantity of white mulberry 
leaves.” 





‘* I will always have the Chinese mulberry,” 
said William. ‘‘But how shall I obtain them, 
Uncle? Must we send to China?” 

‘** No, my dear—one of our good Missionaries, 
at Canton, obtained some of the seed of this use- 
ful tree, and it has been sown in this country, and 
found to grow well. It is said that it will bear the 
cold winters of New England. It grows to the 
height of eight or ten feet, has leaves ten inches 
in length, of a silky texture and so soft that the 
worms can eat the whole leaf, stem and all.”’ 

‘*Must the worms always have mulberry leaves, 
Uncle?” asked Anna; ‘‘ Will they not eat nothing 
else?” 

‘* They must have mulberry leaves before they 
will spin, but they can be kept alive a few days 
on other leaves; they will eat young lettuce very 
well.” 

‘How are the worms fed, Uncle? Do we 
put them on the trees, like the caterpillars?” 
asked William. 

‘*O, no—Silk worms are too precious to be 
trusted abroad. They would be eaten up by the 
fowls, and birds, or mice, and I have been told 
that cats will catch and eat them. No, when you 
keep silk worms, you must have a warm room, 
but not where the sun shines in on the eggs; as 
soon as they begin to hatch, lay tender mulberry 
leaves around them. The worms will soon at- 
tach themselves to the leaves and begin to eat; as 
soon as they have eaten the first leaves, or if 
these become dry and withered, you must give 
them fresh leaves, and frequently pick off the old 
leaves and throw them away. You must not 
food them with wet loaves, these seem to make 
them sick.” 

‘* How long must they be fed?” asked Mary. 

** About three weeks before moving them. 
You must then lay them on shelves, about one 
inch from each other, and feed them till they be- 
gin to wind their balls, which will be from forty 
to sixty days.” 

‘© But how can we put them on the shelf, Un- 
cle? Can we take them in our fingers?” 

‘* Certainly—they are as gentle and harmless 
as young birds. Do you not remember, Mary, 
the little poem of the Silk Worm which you read 
to me the other day?” 

‘Ves, Uncle—I have committed it to mem- 
ory.” 

oe You may repeat it to William, after I have 
finished my story, and he will see that pretty girls 
are not afraid of silk worms, andsurely boys need 
not tremble.” 

‘* What is done next, Uncle, after the worms 
begin to spin?” said Mary. ‘‘ HowI should laugh 
to see the little creatures spinning!” 

‘* Why, as soon asthey begin to spin, you must 
prepare some dry bushes, and set them up near; 
to these bushes they will fasten the cocoon, and 
when they have spun and wound all their silk, 
they appear to die. You must then pick off the 
cocoons, and after selecting as many as are ne- 
cessary for the millers or moths which lay the 
eggs, you must bake the others, unless they are 
reeled immediately.” 

‘¢ Bake them!” exclaimed William, ‘‘ what in 
an oven, like bread?”’ 

‘© Yes, in an oven, but it need not be so hot as 
it is for the bread—the cocoons may be put in 
after the bread is drawn out. They must remain 
in about an hour, and then be taken out and 
spread on a board till quite dry. When the co- 
coons are to be reeled, they are thrown into boil- 
ing water and the ends of the fibres gathered and 
wound off on the reel.” 








** But why do they put the cocoons into the hot 
oven, Uncle?” inquired Anna, who seemed to 
think that this baking process was a needless cru- 
elty to the poor worms. 

‘It is done, my dear, to prevent the moth or 
miller from eating through the silk, which would 
entirely spoil it, as the cocoon could not then be 
wound. [told you the worm when it wound it- 
self up in the cocoon, seemed to die; that*is, the 
worm was what we call a chrysalis, changing from 
a crawling insect to a winged one. Ina few days 
a miller bursts through the dead skin of the worm, 
and eats its way out of the cocoon; and then lays 
its eggs and dies,”’ 

** Is all the silk we have, spun by silk worms?” 
asked Mary. 

‘Yes, my dear, all the beautiful and rich 
silks you see worn by the ladies, all the gentle- 
men’s vests, and the silk hose and gloves, and 
shawls, all these are spun by the little crawling 
worms. They only require to be taken care of 
and fed, and they will spend their lives in working 
forus. They are very profitable creatures, though 
they are not pretty; but you, my dear girl, will 
love them for the good they do, will you not?” 

‘*O yes, indeed! but then it seems to me that 
we never can do much good with them in our 
country. We have no mulberry trees, and we 
do not know how to weave or dye the silk; and it 
will be a long, long time before we can make 
such beautiful silks as the merchants bring from 
France and other foreign countries.” 

** Yes, Mary, it will undoubtedly be a number 
of years, which to you seems a long time, before 
we shall bring our own silk manufactories to such 
perfection as to render the importation of foreign 
silks unnecessary. But we shall do this; and 
probably our domestic manufactured silk goods 
will be as superior to those we now import, as our 
domestic cottons are to the slimsy East India cot- 
tons we used to import. In the city of Providence 
there is now a building preparing for the purpose 
of manufacturing the silk spun in our country into 
cloths.” 

‘* But is there enough spun in New England to 
make a whole piece of silk?” inquired William. 

‘¢Certainly—there is one plantation of mul- 
berry which contains 30,000 trees; and it is cal- 
culated that there will be half a pound of silk pro- 
duced from every tree. Perhaps this is too high, 
but then, there will be eight or ten thousand 
pounds without doubt. And all the worms which 
spin this silk cam-be taken care of by women and 
children. The men need do little except plant 
the mulberry orchard, and sometimes assist in 
gathering the leaves,so that you see, my children, 
that raising silk will enable those persons who are 
not able to do hard work, to earn a livelihood. It 
is a kind of work, too, that may be done by the 
most delicate minded. It does not subject those 
who perform it to constant drudgery, like house- 
hold work, nor to the command of others; even an 
invalid may find pleasure in the occupation of 
tending silk worms. I once heard of a poor sick 
woman, a Mrs. Hobart, who had entirely lost the 
use of her right hand, and could only use her left 
hand a very little: she was lame besides, and very 
weak—but she could oversee her two children, 
and direct them how to feed the silk-worms. She 
had only two rooms in her house,and a little cham- 
ber where her daughters slept. During the win- 
ter her daughters braided straw, and thus earned 
sufficient to pay for the mulberry leaves, which 
they had to buy, as they had only a small garden, 
and could not cultivate the trees. However,they 
managed very well, for in the winter they earned 
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ter was twenty-one years of age, Mrs. Hobart left |like others, once for many years indulged the|tather than do as these brothers have done, [ er: 
two thousand dollars each, to her daughters, suffi-|hope of a Christian. For a few years before should think, from what I saw, and heard, that co 
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‘* No, my love—such good young ladies are|spake at all, and even his very looks, would al- tained as paupers. beg 
not usually permitted to spend all their days| ways tell to all in sight of him, that his soul was There is another thing in the treatment which and 
taking care of silk worms; or at least, young|in an agony of despair, so much so, that little| aged parents receive from their children, some- mot! 
gentlemen, who want good wives, try to persuade} children on going with their parents to see him, times worse than sending them to the poor house, WI 
them to change their occupation. The eldest} were frightened at the very figure of his face, and which is showing them disrespect, and abuse in haps 
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er, he modestly told me, that she was yet well other queer things about the Chinese people.” 
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«Do tell us some more—do—do,”’ they all said. 
So Miss Susan began again, to oblige them. 
«Well, I will tell you one that is very good 
indeed; but there’s nothing funny about it. A 
youlg man had a mother who was blind. He 
was one day told that persons had been known 
to recover their sight by having their eyes licked 
py the tongue of some animal, and he resolved 
forthwith to perform this service for his mother. 
From morning till night he did scarcely anything 
else, and continued to do it, though it seemed to 
doher no good. At length, in about two years, 
she recovered her sight—the book says, either 
owing to the means he used, or asa reward for his 
erseverance and affection. How glad he must 
have been, girls, when she first opened her eyes, 
and looked at him. Well, I read another story 
about a Chinese, whose mother was dreadfully 
afraid of thunder, and when there was a bad 
storm, she did not feel willing he should leave 
her for a moment. After she died, whenever it 
began to thunder, he would hasten to the tomb, 
and say in an affectionate voice ‘ Here I am, dear 
other!’ ? 
"When Susan sat down,I told the children that per- 
hapsthey would like to know how it wasthe Chinese 
children came to be so affectionate and so dutiful. 
One reason was that their laws regulated in many 
respects the behaviour of children to their parents. 
One of them is, that a son must always inform 
his father before he goes out, and salute him on 
histeturn. This some of your brothers I dare 
say would think a very hard rule when they grew 
upto be young men. Children were not allowed 
inthe presence of their parents to speak of old 
age or its infirmities—even though their parents 
might be quite youthful. When a son went 
abroad with his father, he must walk behind him; 
ad if his father told him to do anything, even 
though he was a grown man, and thought his 
father yery unreasonable, he had a right to make 
wut three objections, and if his father still persisted 
in his orders, the only reply the son could make 
was, ‘* Jobcy.”?” However, there is one of their 
laws relating to their children, that is a very bad 


tin to generation, without any hope of a friendly 
understanding. 


know that it is wreng to cherish hatred and re- 
venge, and if we do indulge them knowing this, 
we shall be much more wicked than the poor 
Chinese, who thinks he is honoring ‘the memory 
of his parent, and is even required by law to do 
80. Aunt Exiza. 


to pray there. 
Jesus Christ to give me a new heart. 


that they may read about Jesus their Saviour.” 


viour for a new heart? 
do you little good, if it does not teach you this? 





than her breakfast. 


ministry. 
not a little to the pleasure of our visit. 
olive branches round about his table.” 


luded to, while at breakfast on Sunday morning 


Presently the church bell was heard. 
could no longer be restrained. 


I ought to go now. 


school.”—She was reminded that she had not ye 
finished her breakfast. 


ready—I must not keep her waiting.” 














Here Christ himself does feed us, that is 


heaven. 


struction which the school might afford. 
[N. Y. Visiter. 
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sus for anew heart. He stopped and enquired 
of him where he learned to use such a prayer.— 
Said he, ‘‘ a short time since, I was at Bombay, 
and belonged to the Sabbath school and learned 
And since my return, I have no 
one to teach me, but I have a leaf of the Testa- 
ment, and I read it and go every day and pray 
I am the 
only one within forty miles that can read; and I 
have collected the little boys and am teaching them 


Little children, do you every day read your Tes- 
tament and go away alone and pray to your Sa- 
Your Sabbath school will 


The little girl that loved her Sabbath School more 


We were enjoying, some time since, the hospi- 
tality afforded us by a much loved brother in the 
He had several sons and daughters, 
whose sprightliness and intelligence contributed 
He had 
a fine flock of little ones, and they stood ‘‘like 


One of the daughters of the gentleman just al- 


seemed to be rather uneasy—whispering often to 
her mother, and appearing much intent upon 
something else besides her breakfast, and quite 
impatient to be allowed to leave the table, though 
it was very evident she had not been there any 
thing like long enough to have made a full meal. 
Then she 
**Q, mother,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ do pray let me go now—indeed 
That’s the bell for Sunday- 


**©Q, never mind,” she 
replied, ‘‘I had rather go without my breakfast 
than be late at my class; my teacher is there al- 


We hope there are many little girls, and 
buys tvu, whu du as this schular did. 
| want them all to remember, that at the Sunday- 
one, for it encourages a wicked spirit of revenge, | school they receive food for their souls. Here 
ad the Bible says we must forgive our enemies the very words of Chiist—of him whose meat and 
ad do ther: good. The law is, that a son is drink it was, to do his Father’s will, are taught 
obliged to keep up the quarrels of his father, andj us. 
avenge his death, if he should perish by the hand | communicates to us most important truths and 
of anenemy. The consequence of this law is, | precepts, and shows us how we must live here if 
thet their quarrels are handed down from genera-| we would ever be received into his kingdom in 
There we ‘‘shall hunger no more, nor 
Now I suppose the Chinese thirst any more,’ but shall be “like unto the 
think that is showing a Jove for their dead parents) angels.” Let not children then allow any thing 
anda proper respect for their opinions; but we to keep them away from the Sunday school; and 
let them not forget the case of the little girl 
who preferred, to a whole breakfast, being present 
at the opening of the school, that she might have 
all the benefits, all the food, all the religious in- 


But we 


a ee a aan: on 


teen cents, and expressed a wish that I would 
send them to Burmah. 

He had been present with his mother, when 
Mrs. Wade addressed a large number of ladies 
upon the moral condition of the heathen, and he 
became so much interested in her story, that he 
resolved from that time to give his little savings to 
the ‘‘ heathen children.” He has since made an 
addition to his donation. 

His mother told me that a short time previous 
to my visit, a pedlar had called at the house, and 
displayed his merchandise before the family. The 
attention of little Charles was attracted by seve- 
ral of the articles,and particularly by a toy watch; 
which, of course, the pedlar was desirous should 
be bought for his amusement.—‘‘ Charly,”’ said 
his mother, ‘‘do you want it?”—‘‘ Yes, mother, 
do buy it for me.’’—‘‘ But, Charly, you have 
money of your own in your box; why ask me to 
buy it for you?””—** Yes, Charly,” said the ped- 
lar, ‘‘come, buy it; it will be easy for you to get 
more money in your box.’? Charles looked at 
the watch, and said ‘‘It is pretty;‘’ then at his 
mother who turned away her eyes. ‘* Come,” said 
the pedlar, ‘‘ You will not buy a pretty watch so 
cheap, of any body else.”? Charles directed his 
eyes towards his money-box, then towards the 
watch again, and at last he exclaimed, ‘‘ No! I 
won’t spend my money for the watch, for then the 
poor heathen children can’t go to school.’”’ The 
victory was complete. The child cheerfully suf- 
fered the pedlar to leave the house. 

Ah! thought I, how many heathen children 
might receive a Christian education, and how 
many of their parents might possess the word of 
God, and enjoy the preached gospel, if Christians 
generally possessed the spirit of this little boy. 
That toy was as valuable in his eyes as many a 
rich gem, or other costly article, which older per- 
sons crave. But the ‘‘ heathen children” were in 
his mind, and he felt as if their instruction de- 
pended upon his gift. If he did not send it, they 
could not ‘‘ go to school.”’ [ Youth’s Friend. 
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RELIGION. 





THE SAILOR Boy, 
There is something in the name of a widow, 
,|that connects with it an idea of desolation and 
loneliness. Especially when we see the bereav- 
ed one, in the feebleness of her nature, no longer 
supported by the strong arm of man, struggling 
against the pressure of poverty, and the various 
ills of anew and untried state of being. Such 
where my thoughts, one morning,as I was making 
my usuai visits among the sick, that belonged to 
my flock, in a small but beautiful village, in one 
of the Eastern States. The rays of an autumnal 
sun were shining bright and clear, reflecting glo- 
riously the varied hues that were painted on the 
gay plumes of the dying summer, as I turned my 
horse’s head down an unfrequented lane, that led 
to the widow Thompson’s habitation. 
As I approached the scene of suffering, I re- 








A Sabbath Scholar praying in a Tree. 

A Letter addressed to the Sabbath School Children in 

Wolfboro, NV. H. contains the following anecdote: 

A little heathen boy, who had no father or 
nother to teach him, was for a short time in a 
Sabbath school at Bombay. When he went home 40 
or 50 miles back on the continent, he remembered 
his Sabbath school, and what he was taught there. 
4s Mr. B——1, the Missionary, went ona tour 
that way to preach to the natives, he was walk- 
ing one very warm day under the shade of some 
tees, and he heard a voice somewhat in the fol- 
lowing language: ‘‘ Jesus, my blessed Savior, my 
cart renew thou, my sins forgive thou, my soul save 
how,” Seeing no one near him, at first he knew 
lot whence the sound came. He could scarcely 
believe himself that he heard the voice of prayer 
0 Jesus Christ, in that place of idolatry.—But 
is doubts were soon removed. On looking up, 


LITTLE CHARLES, 


A Baptist minister gives the following account 
of the self-denying spirit of a little boy, which 


many older people would do well to imitate. 
A few weeks since, I visited Mrs. W 
member of the church under my care. 





placed it in my hands. ‘‘ Charly,” I inquired, 


** what have you got that pleases you so much?” 
** It is my box of cents.”’—‘‘ And where did you 
obtain them, Charly ?”’—‘* They are my rewards 
for being up tothe head in school.””—‘‘ And what 
do you mean to do with them, my son?”—‘‘I 


want to give them to the poor heathen children, 





hence the voice seemed to come, he saw a little 
'Y 10 one of the\,trees, praying earnestly to Je- 


so that they may go to school.”” Here he opened 
his little treasury, and counted into my hand eigh- 


,a 
Her little 
son, Charles, about five years old, was amusing 
himself near her, when I entered the room, but 
immediately left his playthings, exclaiming—‘‘I’ve 
got it—I’ve got it,—here it is;” and climbling to 
a low shelf, took off a box, and returned to me 
with a countenance beaming with delight, and 


figcted that a few more visits, and my ministry 
would end—and thus it is with all earth’s joys 
and sorrows—‘‘they are but for a moment!” 
Mrs. T. had been left a widow, at an early period, 
with two small children. Edward, her oldest 
child, was a boy of uncommon promise ;—she had 
given him the best education, which her circum- 
stances would permit, and looked forward to the 
time when he would be able to comfort and cheer 
her in her old age. But she was disappointed. 
Before Edward had attained his fifteenth year, 
he made up his mind to go to sea. Every feel- 
ing of the mother’s bosom revolted from the step 
he was about to take, and she earnestly entreat- 
ed him to select some other way of life; but he 
had set his heart on it—his young imagination 
was filled with the idea of making a rapid for- 
tune; and after many efforts to change his pur- 
pose, his mother, at length, consented: 

He embarked in a merchant’s vessel for India, 
hoping to return in a year. Four years had now 
elapsed, and no tidings of the vessel, or crew bad 


















































































Youth’s Companion. 














ever arrived. For some time, she had supposed 
him lost, and many were the bitter tears and 
sleepless nights, she gave to the memory of her 
boy. But the period was fast approaching, when 
her faith was to be again severely tried. Eliza 
her sole remaining child, the only consolation and 
joy of the widow’s heart, was about to be taken 
from her. She had grown up like a lily, fair and 
beautiful—but the roseate hue had faded from 
her cheek, and the lustre of her eye was dim. 
Death had laid his blighting hand upon the young 
flower. The nearer she approached the confines 
of eternity, the more clear and fervent became 
her faith in Christ. She felt deeply at leaving 
her lone and widowed mother, but she would fre- 
quently say, ‘‘ For me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” As I alighted at the door of their 
humble dwelling, I heard the sound of voices 
and weeping within. I thought that death had 
anticipated my visit, and that the spirit of the 
suffering one had winged its way to Abraham’s 
bosom. But no—far different was the scene I 
witnessed. Eliza was still an inhabitant of earth; 
she was supported in the bed by pillows; her 
mother sat at her head, and a young man dressed 
in the garb of a sailor, stood close beside her. 

As I entered the room he turned around, and 
I met the clear blue eve of Edward T ; the 
lost one had indeed returned. The ship in which 
he had sailed had been wrecked, and he, with 
two others, were the only survivors. For twelve 
days, they were exposed to the fury of the raging 
elements. On the morning of the thirteenth, 
when they were on the point of yielding up to 
despair, emaciated and worn out with suffering, 
they were providentially rescued from their peril- 
ous situation, by the crew of a French brig, and 
carried into Bordeaux, in France; from thence 
Edward sailed to South America. He had writ- 
ten several letters to his mother, but they had 
never reached her. ‘‘I have been a great suffer- 
er,”’ said he, ‘‘ but thank God, I am spared to 
return to the home of my childhood. The Lord 
has been very gracious to me; I have seen his 
wonders in the great deep; I have felt his power 
amidst the war of elements, and heard his voice 
above the thunder of the storm. When lashed 
to the mast of the vessel, and tossed about upon 





the mountain billows, surrounded by a world of 
waters, the Lord appeared to me from above the 
clouds, placed my feet upon the eternal rock, and 


put a new song into my mouth. If you recollect, 


sir, you preached a sermon to the children in 
I was present; 
my mother and sister were with me—we sat 
Your text 
was, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such are the kingdom of 
Your address made a deep and lasting 
Our 
captain was a pious man, and, during our voyage, 
I had frequent opportunities for reading, prayer, 
and meditation; but it was not until we were ex- 
posed to all the horrors of a watery grave, that I 
It was then 
your words came fresh and powerful to my mem- 
ory, and though you sowed the seed on a far off 
shore, the Lord caused it to take deep root, and 
spring up on the hulk of a dismantled vessel on 
the dreary waters, and behold the fruit of your 
I have passed through 
many scenes of suffering since, but blessed be 
God, the cross of Christ has been the sheet an- 
chor of my soul, and the pole-star of my hopes.” 

I was deeply affected at the young sailor’s-nar- 
We knelt at the throne of grace to return 
thanks to the God of all our mercies; his prayer 
Eliza lingered a few days 





, about five years ago. 


among the children, just before you. 


heaven.’ 
impression on my mind: I never forgot it. 


felt the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


labor and toil this day. 


rative. 


was deep and fervent. 
after her brother’s return, then her pure. an 


happy spirit winged its flight to the realms of un- 


created beauty. Edward is now the master of 


fine ship, and the Bethel-flag constantly waves 
There is order 


from its mast head when in port. 
among his sailors; they have prayers night an 


morning on board, and ardent spirits are entirely 
His pious mother con- 


banished from his vessel. 





tinually gives thanks to God, that she ever carri- 
ed her dear boy to hear the children’s sermon. 
[ Christ. Adv. and Jour. 
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The Fight. 


** A fight! a fight! hurra, boys, come see the fun!” 
Such was the exclamation which drew together a 
crowd of thoughtless boys one day after school, to see 
the shameful sight of two boys battering each other, 
to gratify their own sinful tempers, and to afford a 
cruel sport to their wicked companions. Joseph and 
Thomas, the hernes of this battle, were classmates in 
the Latin school, and were generally good friends. 
They spent many an hour together after school, in 
innocent amusement,at the house of Thomas’s father, 
who lived near the school. But one day some trifling 
quarrel happened between them, which might have 
been easily settled; but some of their mischievous 
schoolmates, who took a wicked pleasure in sueh 
scenes, persuaded them that they would: be disgraced 
if they did not fight it out. As they were really not 
very angry at each other, their warlike spirit was soon 
satisfied. After a few hard blows given and received, 
they mutually agreed to make peace, shake hands, 
and be friends again. This is a scene unhappily so 
common among schoolboys, that you may wonder 
why I thought it worth while to relate it. I will tell 
you my reason. ‘Iam Joseph,” and although more 
than thirty years have passed over my head since that 
day, I have not forgotten, and never expect to forget, 
the sinful and shameful part I then acted. And I tell it 
in hopes that it may be the means of saving my young 
friends from the shame and sorrow which the remem- 
brance of this scene causes me even to this day, What 
would I give if 1 could bow before a throne of grace 
in company with my friend, and we could. confess our 
sins to each other and to God, and seek His pardoning 
mercy. Butit cannot be. A plain tombstone in the 
graveyard of the First Presbyterian church, tells that 
Thomas has long been numbered with the dead. One 
day not long after the battle, we recited our lessons 
together in the morning and afternoon, for we formed 
a class by ourselves. ‘The next morning when I went 
to school, I was shocked with the news that Thomas 
was dead! He had gone after school to the Schuylkill 
to bathe, and venturing out too far, was drowned. I 
had not the satisfaction of seeing even his pale corpse. 
Thus one was taken ani! another left. [ fear he died 
in his sins, for I never saw in him any evidence that 
he loved God. And if Iam saved, it will be a miracle 
of grace. Now, my dear children, if you wish to es- 
cape the stings of a guilty conscience while you live, 
and everlasting pain and shame after death, obey the 
Divine command, ** Resist not evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” Imitate the blessed Redeemer, ‘* who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not.” ‘* So shall you be children 
of your father who is in heaven.” [ Youth’s Friend. 





GOD SEES YOU. 


I once heard it related, that a man who was in the 
habit of going to his neighbor’s cornfield to steal 
wheat, one day took with him his son, a hoy of eight 
years of age.—The father told him to stand still, while 
he looked if there was any person near to see him. 
After standing on the fence, and peeping through all 
the corn-rows, he returned to take the bag from the 
child,and began his guilty work. Father, said the boy, 
you forgot to look somewhere else. The man dropt 
the bag in a fright, and said, which way, child? sup- 
posing he had seen some one. You forgot to look up 
to the sky, to see if God was noticing you. ‘The fath- 
er felt this reproof of the child so much, that he left 
the corn, returned home, and never again ventured to 
steal, remembering the truth the child had taught him. 
The eye of God always behold us. Thou, God, seest 
me. Think of this when tempted to omit prayer, to 
steal and take what you have no rightto. Look up- 
wards: God is in the sky, and in the clouds, and in the 
sun, and at night he is in the moon, and in the thick- 
est darkness, and he sees you. 





Aid those who need Help. 


permet 





years old, what she meant to do with the wood which 
she was gathering together with so much eagerness 

She answered, “ Sir, you see that little boy; he is very 
unhappy. He is sent all day long to look for wood- 
when he does not take any home, he is beaten; when 
he has got any, the Swiss who stands at the en. 
trance of the park, takes it all away, and keeps it for 
himself. . ‘The boy is almost starved with hunger, and 
so we have given him our breakfast.” After saying 
this, she and her companion finished filling the little 
wallet; they packed it on the boy’s shoulders, and then 
ran before him to see that he might pass in safety, 





What a prudent Sunday School Teacher may do, 


A female teacher attached to one of the Sunday 
schools in this city, recently in the discharge of the 
important duty of visiting her scholars, discovered 
several decanters, &c. in a house in which a member 
of her class resided. She made no comments at the 
time on what she saw; but, after her return home, 
sent to the house a tract, exposing the evils of intem. 
perance. Ina few days after she sent another, upon 
the same subject, and continued to do so for several 
weeks. A few days since, the little girl who lived 
there came running to her teacher with a very smilin 
face, and exclaimed, “‘ O, Miss! mother has joined the 
Temperance Society, and father says he will, and 
that I may too; and then, I think, we shglfaH be much 
happier; for [do know that some people, when they 
drink what is in decanters, are very cross. I don’t 
think we shall drink any more at our house! ” 

[V: York Visiter. 





T shall Pray for you. 

Mr. Grimshaw was once in company with a noble- 
man, who unhappily employed his talents in the ser- 
vice of infidelity. He had sometime before been en- 
gaged in a long dispute with two eminent Divines, in 
which, as is usual in such cases, the victory was 
claimed by both sides. Meeting afterward with Mr. 
G., he wished to draw him likewise into a dispute, 
but he declined it nearly in these words:—‘ My lord, 
if you need information I would gladly do my utmost 
to assist you; but the fault is not in your head, but in 
your heart, which can only be reached by a divine 
power. I shall pray: for you, but I cannot dispute 
with you.” His lordship, far from being offended, 
treated him with particular respect, and declared af- 
terward that he was more pleased and more struck 
by the freedom, firmness, and simplicity of this answer, 
than by any thing he heard on tho side of his oppo- 
nents. 





A Proof-of Love. 


Two little girls four or five years of age were play- 
ing together; the parents of one of the children were 
not religious, but what the world calls good moral 
characters. The child of religious parents asked the 
other, ‘“‘ Do you love Jesus?” ‘*O yes,” replied she, 
** But do you ever pray to him?” asked the other. 
“No,” replied she. Struck with astonishment, the 
Jittle girl said, “‘ ‘That is strange love indeed !”? 





A boy in the deaf and dumb school at Paris,on being 
asked, ‘*‘ What is eternity?” made a very clever and 
just reply; namely, ‘* The lifetime of the Almighty.” 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youths’ Companion. 
JOYOUS UNION OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 


Thoughuless of the heavenly treasure, 
All absorbed in joys of earth, 
Oft we’ve met in scenes of pleasure, 
Evenings spent in giddy mirth; 
Oh how empty! 
Now we know the Saviour’s worth! 


Now by holier ties united, 
Purer pleasures we enjoy; 
By our Saviour’s love delighted, 
Songs of praise our tongues employ: 
Faith’s bright visions, 
Fill our raptured hearts with joy. 





I will give you a pretty story of St. Pierre. Being 
at Marly, he went to see the groves in its magnificent 
d park; and, as it was showery weather, took shelter for 
a few minutes in an open summer house. From 
thence he observed an interesting scene. Two little 
8} girls were busily employed in picking up, all round 
the summer house, dry sticks, which they put into a 
sort of wallet lying on the table: whilst a little thin, 
dj ill-clothed boy was devouring a bit of bread in one 








corner of the room. He asked the eldest of the chil- 


Dear Redeemer, who has drawn us 
With thine everlasting love, 
O with every grace adorn us, 
Fit us for the bliss above; 
Faithful may we 
Ever in thy service prove. 
May our friends in sweet communion 
Journey with us tow’rds thy seat, 
While our hearts in blissful union 
With seraphic transports beat; 
Many may we 





dren, who appeared to be between eight and nine 


To our numher quickly greet. 
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